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CHARIVARIA. 


Ir is rumoured that, after all, the 
German Chancellor has decided to 
show that he is not entirely un- 
sympathetic to the Peace spirit which 
is abroad. . The next German Dread- 
nought is to be named The Peace- 
Maker. 

* + 

Our Local Government Board has 
been holding an enquiry in the course 
of which the question of “Sea Water 
for Flushing’ was considered; and 
the Dutch in return are arranging for 
a few coals to be sent to Neweastle. 


We understand ‘that, if 


| The revival of The Sins of Society is, 
; we hear, doing well. 


| 
jand Mr. AsquirH understands that this 





There was some 
fear at first lest the Sins which the 
play treats of should be found to have ; 
lost their popularity. 
* * 


Mr. Cnartes Hawrrey’s next pro- 
duction at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre 
is to be called Better Not Enquire, ; 
taking title was suggested by certain 
familiar Ministerial answers at Ques- 
tion-time. 





*x * 
Mr. ZaneGwitu's statement, that we 
have very few real actresses, has called | 
forth many expressions of surprise at | 


' 


only they'his ignorance. There is not an actress ‘police to m 


, his appointment to his berth.” 


windows of houses, and showed every 
sign of panic and bewilderment. This 
draws attention once more to the 
absolute necessity of guiding marks 
and lights for aviators. 


The Daily Dispatch, in an article on 
Patronage, after drawing attention to 
the number of salaried officials rendered 
necessary by the establishment of 
Labour Exchanges, goes on to state: 
“Every one of these young men.owes 
No, 
no, no. Surely it should be, “ owes his 
berth to his appointment”? 

x * 

The Home Secretary has asked the 
ake reports to him regarding 
“Mormon activities anil 





had been quite sure that) 
the entire sum required to 
secure ‘The Mill”’ for the 
National Gallery would not 
be sukseribed, many persons 
would have expressed their 
willingness to give hand- 
some donations to the 
fund—subject to the fact 


being announced in the 
newspapers. 
* 





We are glad that our 
ofticers are not, after all, to 
wear a new crimson-and- | 
gold sash, for we feel sure 
that the more we men go 
in for sashes and similar, 
feminine fal-lals, the more | 
difficult it will be for_us to! 
say that the ladies must! 


not have our trousers. | 
x & 


} 
| 
| 
i 


One result of the Census, | 
we hear, will be a medical | 
inquiry into the alarming) 
number of cases which the 
returns disclose of ‘arrested 
development” among wo- 


SrriKING 


| Viscou NTEss 





THE CAMERA IN SOCIETY, 
LIKENESS OF THE’ DUCHESS OF ——, 


- AT A RECENT POINT 10 POINT. 





Lapy 


propaganda.” Nothing, 
however, was said abou‘ 


impropaganda 
* * 

The Mormon mission- 
aries in this country, it 
seems, take’ upon them- 
selves the title of ‘* Lattey- 
day Saints.” If half. one 
| hears about: them be, true 
ithe distinction. certain}, 
‘seems only fair. to, the 
| Saints of former days, 

* 





“Fish never have toati- 
jache,” said Mr.J.G. Turner, 
F.R.C.S., in a lecture at,the 
Royal Dental Hospital. We 
| would rather like to hear 
| how Mr. Turner knows 
this. Our experience of fish 
is that they are extremely 
reserved, and one never 
hears them complain ;.but 
this is no proof that: they 
do not suffer in silence. 

* 


——_ AD 1% 
Answer to a correspon- 








men, Although ten years 


the age of a great many females alive 
then has not progressed in anything 
like due proportion. 


“has only produced twelve centen- 


twenty-seven.” This is a nasty blow 
been imagining that Brighton is in 
Sussex, 
» 
The total number of marriages in 
England and Wales during 1910, 
according to a reiurn just issued, 





escaped. 


arians in fifteen years to Brighton's | 


was 267,416; and although the figures | 
are not given, we understand that aj 
very large number of men only just on the town of New Ross, in Ireland, 
’ the other day, and entered the open 


have elapsed since the previous Census, | in the country who could not tell him} order to qu 


of at least one. 


Owing to the fact that Mr. Seymour 
| Hicks has been practising boxing, an 


‘The whole county of Sussex,” says absurd rumour has got abroad to the| 
a correspondent in The Daily News, effect that this talented actor is about! 


to appear in Waceyer’s Ring. 


| “As our civilisation advances,” 


reason, that our heads must grow 
larger in order to hold more facts and 
ideas.” Fatheads are now smiling 
all over. 

A great flock of starlings, which had 
evidently lost their bearings, descended 


Says | 
to those ill-informed persons who have ; M. Jean Fiyst, “the number of broad | 
heads increases, and for this simple} 


dent :—We fancy that in 
alify for membership of the 
Royal Automobile Club you will have 
| to purchase, anyhow, a pair of motor- 
| goggles. 





**A curious barometer used in Germany anil 
| Switzerland consists of a pan of water with a 
| frog and a little step-iadde? in it. When the 
: frog comes out of the water and sits .on the 
steps it is said infallibly to indicate rain.” 
Leening Te’egraph. 


And when it climbs down into the 
water it will be wet again. 


The weight of Awake IJ, goes up to 7st. 91b. 
for the Cup Course Selling Hand cap to-moriow, 
and this raises her burden to 7st. 91b.— 

Glasgow News. 
There is no shirking the relentless 
logic of this. 
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“LIFE’S LITTLE IRONIES.” 


(Studies in the poignant manner of Mr. Tuomas Harpy’s “Satires of 
Cireumstance” in the April number of Zhe Fortnightly Review.] 


IN SIX MISFYTTES. 


I. 

Ar tHE Moruer-tx-Law’s. 
* Your son deserts me on Tuesday next,” 
Remarks the wife in a wailing croon ; 
“ T cannot disguise I am greatly vext 
hat he should be at it again so soon; 
He only eloped with me last year, 
And the anniversary ’s not yet here.” 


*T warned you once,” says the mother-in-law ; 
*’Tis in his blood; he is not to blame; 

His heritage had this fatal flaw, 

For his poor dear father was just the same; 
From the first time out, when he ran with me, 
He was always eloping with somebody. 


Il. 
At THE Farr. 
They meet at a fair where the hot booths steam, 
The girl and her. rival, muslin-gowned ; 
«Bays one: “He stood me a large i ice-cream ! " 
‘And the, other, “‘ We rode on the merry-go-round!" 
“ He patted my cheek and he pulled my hair!" 
“ He kept on pinching my arm, so there!” 


A woman's shadow is thrown between, 

And her breath comes sharp through the gas-jets’ reek ; 
«“ I"m wife,” she says, “ to the man you mean 

Who mauled your arm and your hair and cheek; 

But I-know that he loves me best, and why ? 

Three nights running he blacked my eye 1” 


IIt. 

In THE Lovunee. 
The peer’s heir sits on his honeymoon 
In a loud hotel with his chorus-bride. 
A gramophone grinds a rasping tune 
That tickles the page-boys. Deep inside, 
The future baron is thrilled right through, 
And “ Dearest,” he says, “it sounds like you.” 
Her lips relax from the toothsome smile 
That smirks through the picture-posteard panes ; 
“T sang it,” says she; “ t used to beguile 
“ The only lover that stirred my veins. 
I married you just for your rank, old dear, 
But the song is my true love’s souvenir ; 
I breathed it into the gramophone 
When I bade good-bye to the First Trombone !" 

(To be continued.) O. S. 








STORIES FOR UNCLES. 
(Being Extracts from the MSS. of a Six-Year Niece.) 
No. VI.—Tue Surver Horse. 

Wence ther wos a King he livd in a cassel bilt on a big 
rock and he had menny butlers and a hunderd housemades 
and 2 hunderd cuks his arme wos the bigest in the wurld 
and they all had gold armer all over them and wen he 
wonted a ship he jest claped his hands and the ship kame 
saling round to his frunt dore he had wun dorter and she 
was butifler than the butiflest ‘peacock you ever sor her 
hare wos the kuller of the sun shiny gold with red bits and 
her nose wos as strate as a stik she brushd her teeth fore 
times evry day and had creemtarts for brekfus the King 


‘in the are wher.the salers coudent tutsh them. * 





luvd her very mutsh but he coudent get her marrid becos 
she woudent have enbody this made the King angrer than 
a gardner. 

Wun morning the King cald his dorter her name was 
Murel. 

Good morning Murel sed the King. 

Good morning papa sed Murel bloing her nose she 
hadent got a cold but she pertended. 





I wont to tork to you bout a husben sed King Fredrick. 

O bother husbens said Murel I wont to snees and she | 
sneesd ten times runing. 

Youll snees yourself away sed the King dyou cal that | 
perlite. 

I cant help it sed the gerl all your tork bout husbens | 
tikels my nose and then Ive got to snees I cal it verry 
crule of you. 

Wen the King herd this he was angrer than ever and 
flames flasht outof his eys and ferst he gots red as a tirky 
and then he gots yeller as a norringe. 

This is tu mutch sed the King git outof my site you 
wiked gerl no stay Ive got a werse punshment for you. 

Then King Fredrick claped his hands and loan bold 
thire wos a ship of wor at the frunt dore. 

Take her away sed the King and the salers all kame 
round Murel and tide up her arms and leggs:and_stufed 
a piller in her mouth sos to stop her skreems and then 
they dropt her in the bottom of the ship and saled a to 
Australyer or sumwher. 

Of korse Murel coudent do mutsh ther wer tu menny 
salers but sudnly she remberd the magic jool her fairy 
godmuther giv her. 

Haha she sed Ill sune be ie this and she kep rubing 
the jool like mad at ferst nuthing hapend but' then thir 
wos a nois like a moterkar and a grate ‘silver horse reer 
fline thru the are and seteld doiin at lier feet. © 

Ive been to your father sed the horse and I giv him’ a 
kick. 

Thats rite sed Murel but I hope you dident re him 
mutsh. 

Not mutsh sed the horse but I think hell rembér! it ‘and 
not do so anuther time. 

Im sure I hope so said Murel now carre me away from 
here quick quick. ~ ‘ 

Then she got on the horse and he opend his wings they 
were lite blu and in a minnit Murel and the horse wer up 


They went on and on and sor ever so menny countrys 
but Murel dident see enny she liked as mutsh as her oan 
old cassel at last she told the horse to take her bak ther 
and wen they got ther she found her father in bed with 
grate bandidges all over his bak and ten dokters round his 
bed Ive cum bak papa she sed. 

So you have sed the King now I can git better and he 
tuk orf the bandidges and sent aw ay the dokters. 

We wont tork enny more about husbens sed the King. 

But Ive found a husben said Murel and she shod the 
King her silver horse he wos standing by hisself in a 
korner luking verry proud. 

But you cant marre a horse sed the King. 

Weel sune see bout that sed Murel so she rubed her 
magic jool and if you gess it wos a prinse or a duke youll 
be rite. 

So they were marrid and wen they wonted to go enwhere 
the prinse could alwis change hisself into a silver horse 
and take Murel on his bak and they were verry kind to pore 
peeple and had a famly of ten boys and ate gerls they were 
all verry butifle and evryboddy was sory when Murel dide 
fore yeers after they wer marrid the prinse lived six yeers 
more. 








——— 
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Distracted Lady. ‘*Ou—ER—THOSE ? 














ANY PORT IN A STORM. 





Furniture Remover. “AND WHERE SHALL I PUT ALL THESE ’ERE, Mum, PLEASE?” 
WELL—ER—WHICH ROOMS WOULD You 


7” 


PUr THEM IN IF YOU WERE ME 








| THE RUBBER-SOLED RUSSIANS. 
| In view of the engagement of the 
famous corps de ballet of the Imperial 
Theatres of St. Petersburg and Moscow 
for the Coronation season at the 
Bolosseum Music-hall, some personal 
details about the most illustrious 
‘members of the troupe should not be 
without interest to our readers. They 
have been obtained at great expense 
and no little risk by our representative, 
| who has attended most of the dinner- 
dances given by the Russkiy Encyclo- 
| pedicheskiy Slovar on its tour through 
Great, White, and Little Russia. 
The ladies are headed by Mlle. 
Dushenka Nosovich whose pedal presti- 
| digitation places her in a class quite 
| apart. She is, in the charming phrase of 
| ow Transatlantic cousins, a very lovely- 
appearing woman of some twenty-two 
summers, a fine classical scholar, and 
from her earliest childhood she has 
| Subsisted entirely on Koumiss, Edel- 
Weiss and Standard bread made of 
; Sround jumping beans inoculated with 
| the Bacillus Bulgaricus. She studied 
| music under Napravynik and Khanikin, 
and singing under Klinka. 








Mile. Eugénie Gherkin, who hails 
from Nijni-Novgorod, where her father 
was Professor of Experimental Toxi- 
cology, excels in the macabre style. 
Her figure is slim and willowy and she 
is famous for the size and colour of her 
eyes, which have an emerald lustre 
that is all their own. Mlle. Gherkin 
originally intended to embrace the 
literary calling, and it is rumoured that 
she has been approached with a view to 
her undertaking the editorship of Zhe 
Times’ daily Dancing Supplement. As, 
however, she has never dined at any of 
the Ency. Brit. dinners, negotiations 
were reluctantly abandoned. 

Prominent amongst the male dancers 
is the far-famed Marko Vovchok, who 
since the lamented death of Prosper 
Shevchenko has stood at the head of 
the saltatory confraternity. Vovchok, 
who is of Ugro-Finnish descent, has 
long been hailed by experts as the 
greatest living executant of the auto- 
cephalous school of dogmatic choreo- 
graphy. He was destined for the stage 
in infancy and studied for ten years 
under Kirsha Pypin, Sviatogorskiy, 
Pososhkov and Bogdan Khmelnibskiy 
before making his début at Pskov. 








Vovchok is a confirmed vegetarian 
and deeply versed in the lore of the 
Midrash. His great recreation is 
sturgeon-fishing on the Volga. 

As a _ grotesque dancer Stenka 
Shusherin has no equal. It is he 
who enraptured the fastidious French 
critics by his rocking turns in mid-air, 
and though not yet twenty-three he 
has qualified for an old-age pension at 
thirty-five. His youth was _ spent 
among the Polabs and he is a great 
authority on the palatalisation of the 
Proto-Slavonic nasals. (See Ency. 
Brit., vol. xxiii, p. 912.) He has 
already dined seventeen times with 
Dr. Hucu CuisHotm, whom he pre- 
sented on the occasion of their last 
meeting with a magnificent silver- 
plated tundra. 

M. Shusherin, it may be added, is 
deeply mortified that, along with the 
Rhodes Scholars, he is unable to take 
part in the All-British Hopping week 
which will be he!d in Kent later in the 
year, 





Great Unionist Triumph. 


** Another outstandir g feature of yesterday's 
game was the referer dum.’ —Liverpool Echo, 
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THE POLITICS OF MENYA. 

A Prenuistonic Precedent. 

Iv will be news to many that in the 
days of Atlantis there was in that 
remarkable continent a country called 
Ménya, which was at one time in a 
political condition exactly similar to 
that in which we find ourselves to-day. 
Like our own, that fortunate land 
possessed two Houses of Assembly— 
the upper and hereditary, and the 
lower and elective. It was also foitu- 
nate in possessing a party system; — 
it is known that the peoples of 
Atlantis were in an advanced state 
of civilisation. .\s our two Houses 
are at present quarrelling, so were 
those of Ménya, and for a pre- 
cisely similar reason; while, to 
earry the parallel still further, 
the party which was temporarily 
“top-dog” (as they called it in 
their quaint phrase) in the lower 
assembly, finding themselves in a 
permanent minority in the upper | 
house, had arrangel to get over 
the difliculty by the creation of a 
large number of hereditary legis- 
lators of their own way of thinking, | 
thus tiansferring the preponder- 
ance in that element from their 
opponents to themselves, To the 
British patriot of to-day a know- 
ledge of how things turned out in 
that far-off epoch ought to be a 
matter of absorbing interest; and 
such knowledge we are enabled to 
place before our readers. 

To employ our modern termin- 
ology of “ peers ”’ and “ peerage,” it 
is recorded that the new creation 
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than their opponents had been. In 
their turn they created a large batch 
of new peers, to the loudly expressed 
indignation of the enemy, who hotly 
condemned such methods as uncon- 
stitutional. Not only that, but by 
way of going one better, they doubled, 
in their favour, the majority their 
predecessors had possessed. ‘This, too, 
worked well for awhile: but again there 
came a change, and the original 
| veformers returned to power. The first 
thing they did was to make some new 











accelerated. At Jast the day came 
when the final batch of commoners had 
‘to be taken to reinforce the Govern- 
‘ment in the upper assembly; and the 
|entire male adult population of Ménya 
'had become peers. 

The result, which ought to have been 
| foreseen from the first, was extremely 
| beautiful. Everyone was satisfied. | 
|The power of the hereditary element, | 
jinstead of being annihilated, became 
‘universal. At the same time the 
country had arrived at that perfect 
—-, form of Socialism where all men 
are equal. As there were no 
general elections, the party system | 
died a natural death. All proposed 
legislation automatically under- 
went a referendum of the whole 
country ; and the result invariably 
tallied with the vote of the House 
of Lords. Dum-Dem. 





MY SON JOHN. 
‘Tne bravest knight the sun shines 
on 
Is not so brave as my son John; 
The lion bold, the tiger slim, 
No terrors seem to have for him. 
The worries which would upset me 
Don’t shake his equanimity. 
With well-aimed shot his game he'd 
pot 
Nor cease until he’d killed the lot. 
A valiant wight to look upon ! 
With shouldered gun and cartridge 
belt, 
A very second RooskveLr 
Is my son John. 
With pirates I’ve had little truck: 
I never thought they ’d bring me 


of Ményak peers amounted in| Pati faa . ee: luck. 

number to some six hundred. | AN ENGLISHWOMAN’S LOVE-LETTERS. But my son John, he loves them 
This gave a very comfortable ma-| Bertie. “I've BEEN MAVING A LOVELY GAME WITH well, 

jority, besides allowing quite aj Ts Posr OFricE SET YOU GAVE ME, AUNTIE. — I’ve When black and ear-ringed like a 
handsome margin for casual- T*ES 4 REAL LETTER TO EVERY HOUSE IN THE ROAD. helle : 

ties, such as_ backsliding. The Ph, NICE! AND WHERE DID YOU GET ALL Fie‘ face the horde if chance 
experiment was, for a time, en- Bertie. ‘On, 1 YOUXD A BIG BUNDLE TIED Ur with occurred, 


tirely successful. More so, in- 
deed, than appeared to the careless 
eye; for, as the giving of a peerage was 
conditional on the payment by the 
recipient of a large sum into what was 
called the party chest, the Government 
of the day found themselves provided 
with a considerable addition to those 
sinews of war by which they proposed 
to keep the voters up to a conviction 
of their superior virtues. But good 
things dco not last for ever. That 
notorious enemy of Governments, the 
swing of the pendulum, cecurred, and 
a time came when the rival party 
found themselves in office, with a great 
majority in the lower, and an equally 
decisive minority in the upper, house. 
The new Government were no less wily 


* Never mind how, 





PINK RIBBON IN YOUR DESK!” 


| peers. Notonly did they treble their pre- | 
vious majority but they further allowed | 


a very considerab!e percentage to make 
|up for the continual drain due to back- 
sliding. And now we ean begin to see 
|our way to alogical conclusion. With 
‘each transfer of popular power the 
hereditary element of Ménya continued 
to increase in a kind of geometrical 
| progression, till in time there were 
‘more Ményak peers than Ményak 
|commoners. As voters became fewer, 
\owing to the elevation of so many of 
‘their number, most of the proletariat 
\took to voting for the party out of 
\office, in the hope of getting made 
peers themselves on a change of 
'Government; thus the pendulum was 


I know it, for I have his word. 

With slash and parry, cutand thrust, 

He'd make the beggars lick the dust. 
Brave scion of a race that’s gone! 

A bold and burly buecaneer 

Whose eye unflinching knows no fear 
Is my son John. 


Yet I have heard of heroes too 
Who turn at times a little blue; 
Of V.C.’s nonchalant and calm 
Who'd dare the death without a qual 
Yet shiver like a jelly at 
The presence of the homely cat ; 
While others—'tis perchance a fable— 
Refuse to sit thirteen at table. 

A thought to muse and ponder on 
| When in the dark the hand I keep, 
/ And hold until he falls asleep, 
Of my son John. 
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Clergyman (taking friend round poor parish). ‘“‘YeS, A NERVOUS LITTLE FELLOW. I REMEMBER HiS FATHER WAS HIGHLY STRUNG.” 
Woman. ‘YE REMEMBER WRONG, THEN. ‘'E GOT ORF WIV TEN YEARS!” : 
The cynic’s had his day, like other dogs; 
J e ’ ’ 
Seicitltiiatnd borer — S Pg yi — And yet I can’t throw off that fatal manner, 
Ly a we are informed, is out of date, and optimism has come to Don a new set of philosophic togs | 
- : , And wave about the optimistic banner. 
WueEn I was in the zenith of my youth, . : 
And all the world was, so to speak, my oyster, Death sooner than disgrace !—as someone said 
I asked myself the question : “* What is Truth?” When unforeseen disaster overthrew his side, 
And from her native well essayed to hoist her. And, flourishing his sword above his head, 
; ‘ : Unhesitatingly committed suicide. 
Each week with some new problem I'd contend, “7 
With some new-found philosophy I ‘d finnick ; But even in my end (since Fashion's rule 
I tried all ways of life and in the end Leaves nothing else for him who disobeys her) 
I wore an eyeglass and became a cynic. I'll guard the best traditions of my school 
; And slit my gullet with a safety-razor. 
At orthodox beliefs I flung my glove; ys ) 
On heresy alone I spoke a benison ; 
I scoffed at art, at politics, at love, The Craving for Sensation. 
At chivalry, at honour, and at Tennyson. ‘The carriage passenger train from Forfar to Brechin was d-railed 
; . on Wednesday afternoon, Lut unfortunately no person was hurt.’— 
At dinner-parties, when I aired my mind, Montrose Standard, 
The general conversation always halted ; Sil. 5 
Waving aside the sweets, I underlined ‘The Standard Dictionary does not pose as an authority on ecclesi- 
OF, nent with an ; ighly saltec astical history ; still it should not blunder to the extent of saying that 
Each comment with an almond, hig ily salted, Joan of Are was canonized in 1904. The truth is, she was beautitied in 
At dances, sitting out, I played the part April 1909, and is not yet canonized.”—TZhe Xaverian (N.S.) 
= . , 5 ’ . R : a . . . . . . . . . 
Of an uncompromising woman-hater ; We dislike these quibbling distinctions. Besides, according 
The ladies loved to dally with a heart to Miss Entarine Terriss, JoAN was always a rather 
Reputed colder than a worn-out crater. attractive person, even when she was alive. 
‘hey g ips 3 > ga : " siaiatial 
‘ < he oe a lips pasa . ll, ; | From tl.is flour a sweet, heavy, flat cake is made. It resembles the 
ee iy Se a ee nee eens | oaken cakes so popular among Scottish peasants.” 
Alas! those golden days are past recall ; | Liveryool Week:"y Mercury. 
Now, when I speak, they simply gape with boredom.| No wonder it weighed so much. 
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THE FINISHING TOUCHES. 

Tue House went into Committee on 
the Parliament Bill at 2.30, with Mr. 
Emmott in the Chair. 

Mr. Boorse (U., Tattenham Corner) 
moved an amendment to substitute the 
| word “ notwithstanding” for the word 
| “although.” He said that the Govern- 
ment had forced this quarrel on the 
House of Lords (Opposition cheers) 
contrary to the wishes of the country 
(loud Opposition cheers), which was 
perfectly content with the present state 
of things. If this Bill became law the 
country would practically be under 
Single Chamber government. (Loud 
and prolonged Opposition cheers.) In 
these cixcumstances he felt it was only 
his duty as a patriotic Englishman 
(Opposition cheers) to move that the 
word “although” be deleted in favour 
of the word “ notwithstanding.” 

Mr. AsquttH said that the Govern- 
ment could not accept the amendment. 
This was the seven hundred and ninety- 
fifth amendment moved by the Oppo- 
sition, to seventy-three of which the 
honourable gentleman had felt it was 
only his duty to stand godfather. 
(Laughter.) The Government welcomed 
criticism, but they would not tolerate 
idle obstruction. (Loud Ministerial 
cheers.) 

Mr. Batrovur said that, speaking 
as one who had sat in that House for 
nearly forty years, he was bound to 
say that never in the whole course of 
his Parliamentary career had he known 
an honest amendment to have been 
treated in the cavalier, the con- 
temptuously cavalier, manner in which 
this had been treated by the Prime 
Minister. (Loud Opposition cheers.) 

Mr. Crooks (Lab., Woolwich) said 
that everybody knew that the Opposi- 
tion was only out for obstruction. 
Why couldn’t they be honest about it ? 

Earl Wiyterton (U., Horsham). 
Manners ! 

Mr. Burxie (U., Piccadilly Circus) 
thought the Parliament Bull was a 
mistake. 

Mr. Lupp (L., Paddington Baths) 
thought it wasn’t. 

Lord Huex Ceci (U., Oxford Univer- 
sity) said that the Prive Minister had 
once again broken all his pledges. 
(Loud cries of “ Withdraw.”) 

Mr. Titsy (L., Clapham Junction). 
The gentlemanly party! 

Mr. O’Catiacuan (N., Killaloo). Sure 
it’s only the Oxforrd mannerr. 

Mr. Cu10zza Money (L., East North- 
amptonshire) rose to a point of order. 
Was the noble lord in order in accusing 
the Prime Minister of breaking his 
word ? 

The CHarrman said that to make a 











serious charge against the right honour- 
able gentleman in his personal capacity 
would not be in order, but one could 
accuse a Prime Minister of anything. 

Lord Hucn Cecin, resuming his 
speech, said that the Opposition could 
not do less than insist upon the sub- 
stitution of the word“ notwithstanding” 
for the word “ although.” 

Sir Wittram Winxs (U., Regent's 
Park) rose to continue the debate, and 
Mr. AsquitH moved the closure. 

The Committee divided and there 
voted : 


For the closure 312 
Against. . . 201 
Government majority . 111 


The Committee then divided on the 
amendment: 


For the amendment. 201 
Against . 312 
Government majority 1ll 


Mr. Wuistie (U., Preston North 
End) moved an amendment to delete 
the word “and.” He said that if this 
Bill became law the country would 
to all intents be under Single Chamber 
government. The Government had 
forced this resolution on the country 
and entirely contrary to the wishes of 
the country. He had consulted with his 
friends and they had come to the con- 
clusion that it was their duty to move 
that the word “and” be deleted. (Loud 
Opposition cheers.) 

Mr. AsquitH said that the Govern- 
ment could not accept the amendment. 

Mr. Batrour said that, speaking as 
one who had sat in that House for 
more than thirty-five years, he was 
bound to say that never in the whole 
course of his Parliamentary career had 
he known the House to be treated in 
the contumelious manner affected by 
the Prime Minister. (Loud Opposition 
cheers.) 

Mr. Gorrrn (U., Brooklands) said that 
this Bill was the beginning of the end. 

Mr. Burrery (L., Golders Green) 
ridiculed the idea that the Bill had not 
been before the country. He said that 
in 1874— 

Earl Winterton. Manners! 

Mr. Buttery having resumed his 
seat, Lord Huacu Cectt rose to continue 
the debate. He said that although 
they could no longer expect the Prime 
MINISTER to observe the ordinary 
standards of 
polite society they did not expect him 
deliberately to deceive the House. 
(Prolonged uproar, all the Members 
speaking at once.) 

The CHairMAN said that he gathered 
that the accusations of the honourable 
Member for Oxford University were 


honour customary in | 





merely academic. He appealed to Lib- 
erals to allow him a hearing. When the 
time came for them to be in Opposition 
they would be considerably handi- 
capped if they could not accuse the 
Government of deliberate deception. 

Lord Hucu Ceci said that the 
Opposition insisted on the omission 
of the word “ and.” 

Sir Wirt1am Winks rising to con- 
tinue the debate, Mr. AsquirH moved 
the closure. 
the Committee then voted on the 
amendment : 


For the amendment . . 202 
Against ..... 311 
Government majority 109 





The reduction in the Government’s 
majority was received with loud and 
prolonged cheers by the Opposition. 

Mr. Disps (U., Scafell.Pike) moved 
that an exclamation mark be sub- 


stituted for the full-stop at the end of | 


the clause. He said that under the 
present Government the defences of 
the country were starved. (Loud Op- 
position cheers.) The country had never 
properly discussed the Parliament Bill. 
Home Rule was the first step to the 
disintegration of the Empire. 

Mr. AsquirnH, on behalf of the Go- 
vernment, declined the amendment. 

Earl Winterton. Manners! 

Mr. Batrour said that, speaking as 
one who had sat in that House for 
nearly forty years, he was bound to 
say that, never in the whole course of 
nis Parliamentary career, a career ex- 
tending over more than thirty-five 
years, had he known the House to be 
treated in such a—he would not say 
outrageous—such an unprecedented 
manner, as it had been on this occasion. 

Mr. Toexr (L., Chesil Beach) said 
that his constituency, at any rate, was 
in favour of the Parliament Bill. 

Leri Hueu Ceci said that among 
gentlemen, when one gentleman gave 
his word to another gentleman, it was 
customary for that word to be kept. 
In a corrupt assembly like the House 
of Commons the word gentleman was 
defined differently. 

An Irish Member. Don’t you play 
with them, Hughie. 

Earl Winterton. Manners, there, 
manners ! 

Lord Hvuenu Ceci, finishing h:s 
argument, said that the least the Prime 
MIntsTER could do now was to substitute 
an exclamation mark for the full-stop. 

Sir Wituiam WINKs rising to con- 
tinue the debate, Mr. AsquirH moved 
the closure. 

(And so on till the Coronation.) 
A. A. M. 


This was accepted, and | 
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SPEAKS THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS, 


ALARUM MATLTINUM, 


VARIETY OF THE CANTERLURY BELL. 








AN ENDEMIC. 
[Lines suggested toa distracted pedagogue by 

| the outbreak of Conjunctivitis, 

miscalled Pink-eye,” at Osborne.] 

We know it well : with us the taint 
| Is chronic, and I rather think I 
| Can diagnose that sore complaint 
| Known to the vulgar herd as “ Pink- 
{ eye; ” 
For if the Primer, rich in terms 


| 
| AnuM PHONOGRAPHICUM, OR SiNGING LiLy, 


And rules for guidance, only right is, | 


| We've plenty suffering from the germs 
| Oi virulent Conjunctivitis. 
Indicative should indicate, 
Conjunctive should ccn‘o‘n (says 
Grammar), 





‘* popularly | 


| But youngsters don’t appreciate 
| How diverse peto and petam are. 
Non regitis for * do not rule” 
Still supersedes ne rexeritis : 
| it isn’t that the lad ’s a fool ; 
| He’s touched with mild Conjunc- 
tivitis. 


The microbe of the final w¢ 

Spreads sickness only very few shun ; 
Obliqua-plague wrecks any but 

The very toughest constitution. 
Even the Sixth are not immune: 

They, the immaculates, the mighties, 
‘€ee cn their proses lightly strewn 

Red spots, which means Conjuncti- 
| Vitis. 


O, brimming with discoveries new, 

Science, with what delight you 'd 
thrill us, 

| Could you but isolate the true 

| Conjunctivitical bacillus! 

Then, when by pathologic purge 
Our Latin convalescent quite is, 

| Try Greek, and quell that deadly 

scourge, 

| Congenital Optativitis. 








| “Effie” in The People’s Friend :— 
‘If nicely cooked and stewed, baked haddock 

| is very good.” 

| The truth about “baked” haddock at 

| last ! 
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Sportsman (assisting Jockey who has been knocked out). ‘STAND BACK, PLEASE; A LITTLE MORE AIR! AND HURRY UP with THaT / 


BRANDY |” 


Faint voice from Patient, ‘‘ NEVER MIND "BOUT THE AIR.” 








THE OVERSIGHT. 


THERE was a subtle change in Archi- 
bald’s demeanour. I have known 
Archibald since he was seven, and for 
ten years our friendship had been a 
beautiful and wondrous thing. Never 
before had the slightest shadow fallen 
between us. ~ Since his return we were 
outwardly as good friends as ever, 
but—! 

Archibald obviously expected some- 
thing. There was something which I 
ought to have done and had not done. 
Perhaps it was something I should 
have said or noticed or grasped in- 
stinctively. That I was in some way 
remiss was obvious. That Archibald 
felt disappointed in me was equally 
plain. In vain I waited to pounce 
upon the slightest elusive clue. One 
thing only I realised—that the mystery 
must be solved by intuition. Our 
relations, if I had been tactless enough 
to put a direct question, could never 
have been the same again. 

Was it something which had hap- 
pened during that month in Switzerland? 


him on that. I had inquired tenderly 
after the heights and difficulties of the 
mountains he had scaled; I had noticed 
the hotel labels on his bag; I had 
listened with adequate interest to his 
accounts of “her” and his casual 
references to the other girl; I had 
admired his snap-shots and perjured 
myself with reference to the authenti- 
city of the chamois horns. Up to this 
point I knew that I had merited his 
approval; but there was something 
else! 

The solution came from Archibald 
himself. I felt instinctively, even 
before he opened his lips, that he was 
about to tell me. “Er,” he began. 
“Er—ah.” Then I knew he was 
going to. 

He gave me one last despairing look. 
There was still time for me to retrieve 
myself in his eyes. I lit my pipe 
deliberately and then confessed my- 
self beaten. “ Well?" I encouraged 
him. 

« Er—I—er—I,” he began again, and 
then broke off into a falsetto laugh. 





Switzerland.” 

I felt relieved. “* My dear old chap,” 
'T cried heartily, “how splendid! How 
simply splendid! But what on earth 
have.you shaved it off again for?" 

Archibald regarded me in silence for 
@ full half-minute. “I haven't,” he 
remarked shortly. 





| GELERT. 


'Testep and staunch through many a 
changing year, 

Gelert, his master’s faithful hound, 
lies here. 

Humble in friendship, but in service 
proud, 

He gave to man whate’er his lot 
allowed ; 

And, rich in love, on each well-trusted 
friend 

Spent all his wealth and stil) had 
more to spend. 





an tide, 
| oe these he yearns and has no wish 
beside. R. C. L. 


| 


His sunburn? No,I had congratulated |“‘I grew a moustache when I was in 





' 
i 


Now, reft beyond the unfriendly Stygi- | 
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| dressed to Priwe MINISTER personally. |! and not one of them containing a super- 

ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. | Hence these twenty-six undies on fluous word. s : 
(ExTRACTED From THE Diary oF Tony, M.P.)| +, qay’s list, a number equal to average! Had Mr. G. been still with us leading 
House of Commons, Monday, April 3,' aggregate addressed at single sitting the House to-day, we should have had 
—173 Questions on the Paper. With)to full muster of Ministers before the twenty-six speeches, probably raising 
accustomed supplementary interroga- | Parnellites appeared onthescene,chang- by Supplementary Questions as many 














tions this means a minimum of 250./ing complexion of Question hour and miniature debates. Truly, as Sark says, 
“Which,” as Evcrip might say, “is | much else in Parliamentary procedure. i Speech is silvern but Brevity is golden. 





absurd.” A special feature ) 
of to-day’s industry is 4 
swelling number personally | A 
addressed to Paun Minis- | SOWPES, 
TER. These run up to 26,) > ”% 
representing a serious tax | “Ae . << 
upon time and attention of | 

already overworked states- | 
man. 

As the performance, with | 
rarest exceptions absolutely | 
devoid of public interest or | 
service, goes forward House | 
thinks gratefully of what 
Prince Artuur has done, 
if not absolutely to free it 
from the plague, at least to | 
limit its extension. It was| 
he, born and bred a Conser- 
vative, Leader of Conser- | 
vative Party, who with bold | 
hand at various times prun- | 
ed and trimmed the hedge | 
of parliamentary procedure. | 
One result is that House, | 
faced by this long list of| 
personal advertisements | 
printed at public expense, | 
knows the worst. On stroke | 
of quarter to four, Ques- 
tions, commencing to reel | 
off at twenty minutes to| 
three, are automatically and 
absolutely interrupted, and 
the business of the sitting 
begins. 

The putting of Questions | 
is at once the cheapest and 
the most effective form of! 
parliamentary advertising. | 
A Member may have been | 


AC" 





























at pains to prepare a speech, 





| 
| 





and if he has the good for- 








tune to catch the SPEAKER’S THE GOOD YOUNG MEN. 


| Business done.—Amid 
murmur of sympathy and 
| regret, writ ordered to issue 
for Haddingtonshire, to fill 
vacancy created by Hat- 
|DANE’S acceptance of peer- 
age. Apart from sorrow at 
severance of old ties of 
association, this incident of 
moving new writ, common 
enough in itself, comes 
home to some of us with 
awakening stroke. If Go- 
vernment could get their 
five hundred new Peers 
| made in Germany,” as are 
sausages, Sheffield steel 
‘knives, and other domestic 
commodities, all would be 
;well, But we know that 
‘many Ministerialists must, 
if things come to the worst, 
join Viscount HALDANE in 
another place, leaving ter- 
\rible gaps. 
| Tuesday.— House buckled 
‘to in Committee on Par- 
\liament Bill. Mngagement 
|opened under fire of nine 
hundred amendments di- 
‘rected against modest meas- 
|ure of five clauses. Peculi- 
arity about debate as far as 
\it has gone is persistent 
| effort by Opposition to dis- 
|cuss a question not before 
| Committee. 
The merchant, to secure his 
treasure, 
Conveys it in a borrowed 
name : 
Euphelia serves to grace my 
measure, 
But Chloe is my real flame. 


So, whilst Opposition, 





eye he may deliver it.| «Took at the sponsors of the Bill—the PosTMAsTER-GENERAL, the | from Prince ArTHuR down- 


Looking over reports of 


misapprehension on the 
part of the reporter, he will | 
tind it written,‘ After a few | —_ 


South Hackney on the Shops Bill. 


UnNpDER-SECRETARY (of the Home Department), and the So.iciror- 
debate in morning papers | GENERAL. He did not believe any one of them in his most hilarious 
with desir +k any | moments had ever leen guilty of a smile that would have been dis- 

desire to check any creditable to a stained-glass window.” (Loud laughter.)—TZhe Member for | 


(Mr. MasTermMAN, Mr. Herbert SAMUEL, and Sir Joun Siov.) 


ward, move amendments to 
| the operative clauses of the 
| Bill and profess to discuss 





‘them, the Preamble is their 
jreal flame. 
Happens that, in accord- 





one else got up. But if headdresses ajas in others, AsquitH is a hard nut 
question to a Minister he is, unless he| to crack. Some of the Questions he 
drifts too far down the list, bound to| delegated for reply by the Minister 
be called upon, and, more especially if} whose department was most closely 
he Seasons it with a spice of personality,| concerned, and who more properly 
the incident will be reported verbatim.| ought to have been addressed. Others 

The best chance for such advertise-|he grouped by the half-dozen, mak- 
ment, equivalent to back page of|ing oneanswer. To all he offered un- 
daily or weekly paper, is when ad-|impeathable replies, direct and lucid, | 


words from Mr. PouGHKEEPsy,” eal Happily, in this form of encounter, 











ance with Standing Order 35, the 
Preamble—if there be one; its appear- 
ance on a Public Bill is unusual and 
unnecessary—is set on one side till 
operative clauses have been discussed. 
The first question put by Chairman on 
going into Committee is “That the 
Preamble be postponed.” Thus re- 
legated to the rear, if may not 
be debated; to be exact, should not 

















; over 
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be mentioned in discussion until in due 


t'me it is reached. 

This technic il disability only adds to 
concern of Members.’ Comfort was 
nearer to Rachel weeping for her) 
children than it is to Cousin Huan, | 
CASTLEREAGH, Cripps and others bereft | 
ofthe company of the Preamble. Not| 
quite certain that it is well with the| 
child. Distrustful of dabious intention 
of its parents. This disposition lends | 
touch of comdy to what is otherwise, | 
considering its importance, dull debate. 

Business done.—In Committee on 
Parliament Bill. 


Thursday.—In pursuance of deter-; ment of House. This was equivalent to | 


mination to avert spoliation of St. 
James’s Park by any proposal to over- | 


kangaroo said when it contemplated a 
somersault over.the elephant’s back, 
would have been no joke. 

In this conspicuous act of public 
service Wason had whole House with 
‘him. Forgetful of Veto Bills, Budgets, 
Home Rule and Welsh Disestablish- 
ment, Members united in determination 
to save one of the most precious pos- 
sessions bequeathed to London since 
Stuart times. Premier, unfailingly 
| shrewd reader of temper of House, early 
| gave pledge that proposals of Mansion 
House Committee should not be carried 
out before they were submitted to judg- 





Journalistic Candour. 

“An apology seems due, and I have the 
greatest possible pleasure in tendering it, to 
distinguished rowing critic, some of whose 
remarks appeared quite unconscientiously in 
these notes last Sunday and without acknow- 
ledment."—‘‘ Pullex™ in “* The Observer.” 


From the Civil Service Stores Cat- 
alogue :— 
**Tron Saucepans = 347 
Sausages in tins 160” 
Is this the result of displacing cab- 
horses by taxis ? 
** Defendant... struck witnessin the face and 


knocked off her spectacles, which were bent on 
falling to the groun 1."—The Daily Telegraph. 


If they were really bent.on it we can 








saying they were dead. St. James's, only congratulate them on at last 


Park was as good as saved. 


acLizving “their object. 








o 


Tommy (after the correction). 











\ 
Pelars ee 





“T FINK I’LL Go BACK TO HEAVEN WHERE I cAME From! 


on” 








load it with statues, to destroy 


or narrow athwart its bosky dells, 


Committee of Members who have taken | 


matter in hand summoned to meet 
this evening. Gathering unnecessary | 
since victory is already won. Man-, 
sion House Committee responsible for 
threatened vandalism have capitulated. 
Scheme is abandoned. 

Have hazy notion of reading some- 


where—was it in 7it Bits?—how in days , 
of old a patriot threw his body athwart | 


the char.ot of captain of invading host 
and so tipped it and him over con- 
venient precipice. In equally lofty spirit 


Catucart Wason laid his full length | 


across roadway Lorp Mayor's coach 
was expected to pass, with its Com- 
inittee and iis Scheme. 
tinued jis journey it must have passed 
his body, and that, as 


its | 
simple bridge, to build highways broad | 


the | 


That is no reason why a memorial 
which the nation desires to see erected 
‘to the honour of a great King should 
not find a place in the scenes that he 
loved so well. 
| Like Popkin in one of Dizzy’s early 
speeches, like General Trocnu at the 
siege of Paris, the MempBer For Sark 
‘has his plan. Why not set it up in 
| the Green Park, in the broad thorough- 
fare at present uselessly confined to 


The monument | 
men, whilst a/| 


a carriage highway ? 
would be seen of all 
carriage drive 
of Constitution Hiil with Piccadilly | 
would be an immense boon to busy | 
Londoners. 

First Commissioner 


| 


and his col- 


think this over. 


Business done.—-Comma.ttee of Supply. 


“At a meeting of the Tynemouth Junior 
Unionist Association, Mr. Joseph Know'es, the 
secretary, was speaking of the advisability of | 
organising the ladies of the bor.ugh. “ We | 
should embrac ‘e the ladies,’ he said serio: isly, | 
and an uproarious shout of approval greeted lis 
sentiments. Of cou'se, Mr. Knowles was speak- 
ing figuratively.""— Newcastle Journal. 

We are not sure that “figuratively” 
makes things much better for Mr. 





| 
foot-passengers, and convert this into, 


connecting the foot | 


Know tes, but it freshens up an old 


| jest. 


From a report in The Hampshire 
| Observer of a public meeting of the 
inhabitants of Old Alresford :— 

“Mr. E. Broad then proposed that the 
Coronation be celebrated on —_ 
that of the late King, viz., by festivities and 
\s general rejoicing. On bei 1 put to the meeting 

this was carried unanim ously. The question of 
|the actual day was then considered. After 


Had it con- | leagues on Memorial Committee might |s9me discussion Mr. Mills proposed the 22ud 


June—Coronation Day.’ 


‘Old Alresford is full no brigh 


ideas. 





same lines as | 
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PENELOPE’S STORY. 

“J HAVE just written a wonderful 
story,” wrote Penelope, ‘and I want 
you to criticise it for me. 1 was going 
to send it to you, but haven't an en- 
velope that will take it. So come to tea 


| on Tuesday, and you ean read it here.” 








“If you haven't an envelope that 
will fit your story,’ I replied, “ you 
should write a story that will fit your 
envelope. However, I ‘ll come.” 

I found Penelope in the cupboard 
she is pleased to call her study, sitting 
in the one armchair that could be 
coaxed into the den and in an obvi- 
ously rehearsed attitude. At the 
moment of my entry she was writhing, 
it was made to appear, in the throes 
of incipient inspiration. 

“So glad you could come,” she said. 
“Now have something to eat, and then 
you can read the story. Only don’t 
take too long over your tea. I’m sure 
you ‘Il like it.” 

“I’m certain I shall,’ I replied. 
“ Fortunately I had a light lunch.” 

‘‘T meant the story. Sugar?” 

“Several. What delicious sand- 


| wiches!” 


Penelope, who took nothing herself, 
eyed every morsel I ate with impatience. 
“Finished?” she asked, when I had 
had but three sandwiches. 

I dislike being hurried over my food; 
besides, I really was hungry, and there 
were buttered buns and cherry-cake to 
come. So I mv nched resolutely on, until 
Penelope was on the verge of tears. 

“What a pig you are!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘“ Pass me one of those 
buns.” 

I passed the dish in injured silence, 
had another cup of tea and a slice of 
cake, and then heaved a sigh of satis- 
faction. Penelope hailed the move- 
ment with undisguised relief. ‘“ Now 
for the story,” she said, as she took a 


| pile of smudged and blotted paper out 


of a drawer and put the pages in order. 
“Here it is, and here’s a blue pencil 
for you.” 

“ Why a blue pencil ?”’ I asked. 

“You must have a blue pencil to 
make the alterations. All the best 
editors use them.” 

* But I never can write with a blue 
pencil,” I protested. ‘ Besides, they ‘re 
so unpleasant to lick.” 

She threw the implement with a 


gesture of contempt into the waste- 
paper basket and handed me_ the 


manuscript. Penelope's writing is evil 


j} enough at the best of times, but here 


there was hardly a sentence that had 


| hot been crossed out and re-written 


some of them several times over. 


The 
] 


Whole thing was a nightmare palimp- 














Tourist 


“You 


rinEp, Pat?” 


at Irish hotel). SEEM 


Waiter. “Yiss, Sonn. Up VERY EARLY THIS MORNING—HALF-PasT six!” 
Tourist. “I pON’Y CALL HALF-PAST SIX EARLY !” 
Waiter (quickiy). ‘WELL, HALF-PAST FIVE, THIN!” 








“ Supposing,” I suggested politely, will never do. No hero is ever called 
“you were to read it to me instead; 1,Jasper, and no Dick could possibly 
could get the hang of the thing better. be a villain—not in a story. You 
Or, better still, supposing you were to must make it the other way about. 
begin with an outline of the plot.” « But why?” asked Penelope. 

“Tf you like. Well, it’s all about) “It’s one of the laws of literature. 
the struggle between two men for the No magazine would accept your story 
love of a girl. Do you like it?”’ if you trifled with tradition like that. 

“Tt sounds fresh,” I said. You'll be telling me next that your 

“Well, listen. The hero’s name is hero is dark-complexioned and your 
Jasper Lascelles, and the villain is villain curly-haired and Saxon. 
Dick Ferrers.” “Well, why shouldn’t they be? 1 








eried. 





“Good heavens!” I “That “ke dark men and I hate curly Faxon 








































































| with “So there,” it is useless to argue 
the matter further. 


| parents died when she was a child. 


| papers; so of course that made them 


| he wouldn't sell any of his pictures, 


came from a window right above him, 


; window,” I suggested. 
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hair. And I like the name Jasper 
and I hate Diek. So there.” 
When Penelope clinches a statement 


Meekly enough ] 

invited her to continue her synopsis. 
“The heroine,’ she resumed, ‘is 

Carmencita Delafontaine. Both her 


Her mother was an Italian opera- 
singer and her father an English artist 
of Huguenot extraction. Their mar- 
riage was a very romantic one. While 
‘ketching one day in Venice, Maurice 
Delafontaine—that’s the father; he 
was really a great artist, but was not 
properly appreciated until after his 
death. He used to have awful rows 
with the erities, and wrote very clever 
sareastic letters about them to the 
all the more bitter against him. And 
but left them all to Carmencita when 
he died of a broken heart a few months 
after his wife’s death. And the pic- 
tures came to be worth thousands of 
pounds each, and CuHristies went 
down on their knees to Carmencita to 
sell them, but she wouldn't, because 
she worshipped her father’s memory 
and was very strong-minded and wrote 
stories at ten guineas a thousand words. 
Do you like it?” 

I made a non-committal gurgle. 

“T thought you would. Well, I was 
telling you about the romantic way in 
which Carmencita’s parents got mar- 
vied. He was sketching one day from 
« gondola which was moored to the 
wall of an old castle when he heard a 
most exquisite voice singing the what- 
'you-eall-it from Traviata. The voice 


and he was so entranced that he 
climbed up the wall——” 

“ Fortunately there happened to be 
au rope-ladder suspended from the 


“Oh, something of the sort; or else 
he clambered up the ivy. Do they 
have ivy in Venice? Find out for me, 
will you? However, he got on to the 
window-ledge, and just as the singer 
had finished he chimed in with the 
tenor’s part. He had a naturally fine 
baritone voice is 

“ Baritone?” I inquired. 

“Oh, well, it must have been the 
baritone’s part he sang. He certainly 
was a baritone, because he had an 
auburn beard, and it needa’t have been 
the thing from Traviata, but something 
from something else. You mustn't 
worry about these trivial points just 
now; the main thing is the plot.” 
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come to it. 
about ?” 
“I'm telling you: you can't gain a 
proper impression of Carmencita’s ex- 
traordinary character unless you know 
something about her parents end her 
upbringing. She was educated on 
entirely novel lines. Until she was 
seventeen——” 

* No, no,” I insisted firmly ; “ I want 
the plot, and nothing but the plot. 
What about Jasper and Dick ?” 

“IT was coming to them. Jasper 
Lascelles is the editor of the magazine 
that takes Carmencita’s stories, and fell 
in love with her, long before he had 
ever seen her, through reading her 
manuscripts. Dick Ferrers had the 
education of a gentleman, but chose to 
become an art-dealer, and makes love 
to Carmencita in order to obtain pos- 
session of her father’s pictures, which 
are worth millions. Now you see how 
necessary the other part is.” 

“Yes; but what do the rivals do? 
What of their struggle?” 

“ Well, that’s as far as I’ve got at 
present. I haven't quite thought out 
the rest of the plot, except that 
Jasper, of course, marries Carmen- 
cita in the end, after a misunder- 
standing, because Dick had prompted 
Carmencita to send in a story under 
an assumed name, and Jasper had 
rejected it. Only it wasn’t really his 
fault, because Dick had altered it before 
it reached him, making it bad grammar 
and not quite the kind of story a nice 
girl would write. It’s just here that I 
want your help. But of course you 
must read the whole thing first, so as 
to know exactly the sort of girl Car- 
mencita is, and then you can suggest 
the best way to work out the plot.” 

“T’m fearfully sorry,” I said, “ but 
I haven't time to read it now; I'm 
expected home to dinner. What I 
should suggest is that you finish it off 
on your own lines, have it typed, and 
then send it on to me, and I may be 
able to make a few suggestions.” 

“Well, I don’t think you ’re very 
helpful; besides, it costs such a lot to 
get things typed. But if you really 
like the story I suppose it’s worth 
while. I'll send it on in a day or two.” 

It was over a fortnight before I 
received an untidy brown-paper parcel 
from Penelope. On opening it I found 
the manuscript in the very self-same 
state of disreputability that had so 
repelled me on the occasion of my 
visit, together with a note in Penelope's 
most impossible scrawl]. 

“T’m afraid,” she wrote, “that I 





“ Yes, the main thing is the plot,” I 
assented. “Suppose you drop Car- 


shan't be able to find time to finish off 


mencita’s parents for the present and | 
What’s the story all)over the story. 





ducky art-classes. So let’s corroborate 
You finish it and send 
somewhere, and we'll halve the 
prokts,”’ 

But I make it a 
‘ corroborate '’—even w: 
a creature as Penelope. 


i 


rule never to 
th so versatile 


‘ 








MOMUS AND PLASTER. 
{Mr. J. M. Barnte’s gift of a bronze statue 
of Peter Pan to Kensington Gardens has had 
some amusing risults.] 

Mr. G. B. SHaw has arranged with 
M. Roprn for a nude mammoth statue 
of himself, accompanied by a pigmy 
SHAKsPEARF, to be erected opposite 
whatever site is chosen for the SHaxk- 
SPEARE memorial, in honour of Man 
and Superman. 

Mr. Ganswortny has commissioned 
Mr. Erstery, the sculptor of the charm- 
ing and sprightly figures on the facade 
at the corner of the Strand and Agar 
Street, to make a gigantic statue of 
Welcome, which is to be erected just 
inside the gates of Holloway Castle, 
with replicas at the entrance of gaols 
allover the country, in commemoration 
of The Silver Box and Justice. 

In order to mark the prosperous 
renaissance of the British drama at 
Drury Lane, a statue of M. Porrst, | 
the inventor of the harem skirt, is to | 
be placed in the foyer of that theatre. 

Sir ArTuur Pinero has arranged for 
the great success of his latter-day 
dramatic career to be memorialised for 
all time, by a colossal statuary group 
which will be erected in the centre of 
the road immediately in front of the 
Garrick Club. The subject is Linpiey 
Murray between Comedy and Tragedy. 

Sir Hersert Brersonm TREE has 
arranged with Mr. Derwent Woop, 
A.R.A., to make a more than life-size 
statue of himself for erection in the | 
centre of Leiccster Square as a 
memorial of the success of certain 
Shakespearean revivals at His Majesty's 
Theatre. The first plaster sketch was 
so impressionistic that, according to a 








witty critic, “You could not see the 
Tree for the Wood;” but this defect 
has now been removed, and the great 
actor-manager promises to dominate 
the whole Square. 

As a mark of the favour with which 
The Quaker Girl has been received at 
the Adelphi, Mr. Gzoraz Epwarpes 


be erected at Bournville. 








“Tt was a feminine sightseer who left her 


hotel in a taxicab.” —London Cpinion 
Just like a woman. Still she could 





jthe story, as I have just joined some 





will unveil a statue of Grorce Fox to } 





always get it back from Scotiand Yard. 
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THE OBSTRUCTER OF 
TRAFFIC. 

Ir was a windy day and I 
was principally concerned with 
trying to keep my hat on; 
therefore it was not until the 
West Highland terrier had 
wound himself round my legs 
with the cunning and precision 
of an American bolas that I 
quite realized what was happen- 
ing. Then I lookedupand saw| ~— 
Miss Wilkinson at the other 
end of the lariat. ‘ Oh, it’s you, | 
is it?” Isaid. “Do you think | 
it quite nice to entrap single, 
young men in this manner?” 





IAS 














ibred to begin with; if not, of 
eourse his eyes would drop out. 
{And, secondly, it makes the 
‘blood rush to the head, thereby 
enhancing the mental faculties. 
|'Now I’m going to take him 
‘off the lead, and speak to him 
‘quietly but distinctly.” 
Replaced upon the pavement, 
| Alan Breck Stewart looked up 
‘at us with eyes that positively 
' beamed with docile intelligence. 
‘| For some minutes after he trot- 
‘ | ted quietly to heel, meditating. 
“It’s no use, really,” said 
; Miss Wilkinson, “he’s certain 
to do something stupid ;. we've 
lost him twice already and had 





“I’m sosorry,” she explained, 


__ LIKE TO LIKE. 


to pay two guineas reward. 





“he will do it; you're the third this) little wheeled trolley, with his paws; He's quite a well-known contributor 
morning, and the last was a police-|fastened down firmly, and drag him! to the papers.” 


man. Are you going this way? 
You might come home and lunch 


with us,” 

“Well, I wasn’t, you know,” I said; 
“but since you have roped me in, I 
may as well go quietly to the stockade. 
What’s his name?” 

* Alan Breck Stewart,” she replied 
as I disentangled myself, “ Breck for 
short.” 

“ Tsee; Breck, Breck, Breck, like that 
poem of Tennyson’s. What you ought 
really to do with a puppy that hasn’t 
learnt to follow is to put him on a 





‘along. ‘Then he would get the hang 


of the thing, you know.” 


round the base of a lamp-pest. 

“Tt’s so silly of him,” said Miss 
Wilkinson; “ he never can see that he 
must go hack the way he came; he 
always will try to get round the other 
side.” 

‘Tt is a case for firmness,” I declared; 
“leave him tome amoment. First of 
all I am going to hold him up by the tail.” 

“Why?” she asked. 

“Well it shows whether he’s well- 





At this point we cast anchor suddenly | 


At this point the adventurer espied a 
sparrow in the middle of the road, and 
cantered briskly towards it with that 
peculiar slantwise action of his hind- 
| quarters which he appears to think suits 
| his style of beauty. Atthe samemoment 

a huge touring-car came up the road, 
|and jerked itself out of forty miles an 
{hour with a wrench that must have 
| taken a month’s wear out of the tyres. 
|It just managed to stop about a foot 
iin front of Alan Breck, who, standing 
‘unperturbed on the spot where he 
‘had confidently marked his sparrow, 
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seemed puzzled but not annoyed. 


Hej until we don't know where we are,'relatively harmless; now that we have 


sniffed the front of the car and trotted and the conscientious literary man who identified and named them, they dis- 


slowly back to us. 
chauffeur was saying things softly to 
himself about dogs in general and 
Alan Breck in particular—things that 
reflected on the Scotchman’s character 
and pride of pedigree. He also seemed 
to believe in a future life for animals. 
I apologised, and we put Alan Breck on 
the lead again. His bag for the rest 
of the way consisted of an errand-boy, 
a perambulator, his own front-paws 
(three times), and two ladies who, 
owing to the curious conformation of 
their skirts, seemed to have some 
difficulty in walking as it was. Each 
time Alan Breck looked up patiently 
and asked to be unwound. He hada 
good appetite for his puppy biscuit at 
lunch and, after thoroughly testing the 
china plate with his tongue to see 
whether leadless glaze had been em- 
ployed, lay down with a sigh in front 
of the fire, probably to compose a new 
Scotch reel. 








THE GRUMBLERS’ CORNER. 


Le Matin has established a column 
in which all kinds of grievances may 
be stated. Mr. Punch adopts the idea 
for his own dissatisfied countrymen. 

Mr. Lanssury, M.P., writes: ‘‘ There 
is mo scandal to compare with the 
wasie of time and energy in the House 
of Commons. I recently made a care- 
ful analysis of a day’s proceedings, and 
I found that, of the seven hours occupied 
in speeches, two hours twenty-five 
minutes were given to idle forms of 
courtesy. Such a prase as “ Honour- 
able Member for So-and-so”’ makes me 
mad. None of us think other Members 
honourable, and the sooner we cease 
to pretend that we do the better for 
England. The way to refer to another 
Member is by his surname only. I am 
plain Lanspury, and I expect others to 
be the same, Again there is the absurd 
tradition of catching the SPEAKER’s eye. 
Every man should have as much right 
to speak as another, and should not 
have to wait to be called. In short, 
the House is no’ a place of legislation 
at all, but a museum of medivalism. 
Coming now to the third, and perhaps 
worst scandal, I refer to the Prestpent 
OF THE Loca GOVERNMENT Boarp——” 

[Not here. Ep. Punch.} 

Mr. Jay Penn writes: “I wish to 
protest with all my power against the 
modern practice of allowing publishers 
in their advertisements to eulogise their 
books. That privilege belongs to the 
reviewer and the reader, and to them 
alone. Publishers’ advertisements be- 
come more disgusting every day. Each 
new book is a classic and a miracle, 








restraint is lost.’’ 
Mr. B. Punter writes: 


Meanwhile the}chances to have a publisher of decent) play a revolting virulence.” 


Professor W. A. S. Hewins writes: 


“A most|]“It grieves me to have to record the 


unsatisfactory state of things which | painful fact that at all the instrumental 
needs careful legislation is the irre-|concerts held during the All-British 


sponsibility of the Press. 
number of papers, each assuming great 
authority and each making money by 
this authority, which are permitted 
by an apathetic and cynical Govern- 
ment to mislead exactly as they like. 
I will give you an example—racing 
tips. With one or two exceptions all 
our morning and evening papers offer 
their readers advice as to the horses 
that will win. And how often are they 
right? Almost never. Yet all do it 
and make money by it. Take, for 
example, the Grand National, recently 
run. Had I taken the advice of the 
seven daily papers which I read I 
should have backed seven horses not 
one of which reached the post at all. 
Is not this an abuse? And an indefen- 
sible one? I think so.” 

Mr. LowrHer Bringer writes: 
“Can nothing be dons to combat the 
confusion which arises from-two public 
men being allowed to bear the same, 
or practically:the same, name. For 
many years Mr. Luoyp GEORGE was 
allowed to enjoy the possession of this 
combination undisturbed. But now on 
the Unionist benches there sits a 
Member who has turned the CHaAn- 
CELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER’S name 
upside down—I refer to Mr. GrorGE 
Luoyp. Unless this evil precedent is 
dealt with in summary fashion we may 
expect such further enormities as the 
appropriation of the names Churchill 
Winston, Harcourt Lewis, and Buxton 
Sydney by the rank and file of the 
Opposition.” 

“ An Indignant Father ”’ writes from 
Hyde Park Gardens: “ When I was a 
boy I, like most of my contempcrauries, 
suffered from the measles. But I did 
so on the strict understanding that 
there should be no recurrence of the 
complaint; and this agreement, for 
which our family doctor went bail, has 
been strictly kept. For some thirty- 
eight years I have enjoyed a perfect 
immunity from this disorder. But 
now mark the difference. My son, 
aged fifteen, has had measles three 
times running in three successive 
years, and the doctor at his school 
—a very expensive public school— 
has refused to guarantee that he will 
not have it again. Apart from the 
serious expense in which I have been 
involved, this state of affairs casts a 
lurid light on our yaunted progress 
in bacteriological research. Whenwe 
knew nothing about bacilli they were 





There are a) shopping week no effort was made to 


dispense with the French horn ; worse 
still, that during the same period the 
native worth of the tenor oboe was 
still disguised under the gallicised title 
of the cor anglais.” 





THE POET'S RESOLVE, 


Lo! the woods to life awaken; 

Spears of green commence to sprout ; 
Dormice, from their trances shaken, 
Simple nourishment have taken 

Through the snout. 


Tis the Spring, and all the strikers 
Of the heaven-descended lyre, 
Padders of the hoof and bikers 
Chant the open road: their ichor 's 
Filled with fire. 


Only I have sworn by Hades, 

By Olympus’ snow-crowned peak, 
By Damascus and by Gades . 
(Taking care, of course, no ladies 


Heard me speak) ;— 


Sworn that though the flowers invoke us 
Flaming from the bulbs that hiss 
(TENNYSON contains the locus 
Classicus about the crocus 
Doing this) ;— 


Though the air with myriad voices 
Cries aloud, “‘ The chains are gone! 
Though in dells, where Pan rejoices, 
Youthful herdsmen with their choices 
Carry on; 


Though the forkéd hoof of satyr 
Treads the turf and fauns are seen ; 
Though the West winds rise and scatter 


Golf-balls which should plump like batter | 


On the green ; 


I have sworn, I say (O printer, 
Mark it as the type you fix), 
By the Queen who dies in winter, 
By her spouse, and by the inter- 

Circling Styx, 


Though ten thousand lyres are thrum- 
ming, 
Not one syllable to sing 
On that threadbare, soul-benumbing, 
Played-out topic of the coming 


Of the Spring! Evor. 





“Fligh Class English Gentlemans butter 
with London e St.-Peterburg experience seeks 
position, highest references (speaks French).” 

Advt. in “ Novoe Vremya.” 


Good. Now he must try English. 
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| 
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Submerged Spectator (to Player). ‘ 





REFLECTED GLORY. 


‘'Ow vo, Tom?"”—{as Player looks round)—‘'See THAT, MATES? 


+ 






"E RECKERNISED ME!" 


[Note.—Submerged Spectator indicated with a cross. 








HOLMES TRUTH. 


Ir was a little Circular 
(Marked “ Confidential ”’ too) 
Containing information 
Painful, perhaps, but true. 
But someone treacherously let 
The cat out of the bag, 
Which caused of late at Question time | 
A most unholy “ rag.” 


It was a little Minister 
Whose speech was one long cry: 
* Please, Sir, I never did it; 
Please, Sir, it wasn’t I. 
Please, Sir, it was another boy 
Who ought to bear the blame, 
But he's no longer with us— 
Holmes, please, Sir, is his name.” 


It was the democratic press 
That, in the following days, 
Bedaubed the little Minister 
With its most fulsome praise, 
For nobly disayowing 
The obscurantist creed 
Embodied in the contents 
Of this pernicious screed. 


It was, if I may put it 
In language bald and brief, 
The stor y of : an honest man 
Imperilled by a thief, 


And thrown instanter to the wolves 
By a disloyal chief, 
In whom extremists still profess 
| Their unimpaired belief. 





| THE TIME AND THE PLACE. 


| jor THE Coronation.—To Let in 

Westminster, handsomely furnished 
Flat, from which the sounds of the 
crowd, cheering, &c., can distinctly be 
heard, provided that the wind is in 
the right direction. 
guineas. For Coronation Day, 20 
guineas, 


| tor THE CoronaTion.—Seats are now 

being fitted up on the top of the 
Nelson and Duke of York columns. 
Unequalled bird's-eye view of the pro- 
cession. Iiverything visible except the 
interior of the Abbey. Prices from 
5 to 50 guineas. Book early.—The 
Summit Syndicate Ltd. 


1 ee THE CoronaTion.—Magnificent 
stand is now in course of construc- 
tion opposite the City Temple in case 
plans should be altered and the Corona- 
| tion be held there. One never knows. 
Seating for 5,000 from 10 shillings. 
Iixcellent view guaranteed. 





For month, 80} — 


OR THE Coronation.—To Let, for 
the summer, Old- World Residence, 
near Leeds. Four reception rooms, 
fourteen bedrooms, garage, billiard 
room, offices, &c. Within two miles 
of station, which is within 4 hours’ 
journey of Westminster Abbey. Per 
month, 100 guineas. Bargain. 


ree THE CORONATION.—For Sale, Job 
Lot, American Flags, suitable for 








decoration of private houses. What 

offers ? 

k s of all 
sizes for obtaining good view 


above the heads of the crowd. From a 
guinea a pair. Asused in the Landes— 
very Apply Messrs. Tich & 
Shorter. 


| ee THE seats 

still remaining in the Fleet of 
Tethered Balloons which will hover 
above the Abbey during the day. 
Price, including binoculars, champagne 
lunch and insurance ticket, 30 guineas. 
Apply, Enterprise Unltd. 











“Hat, large, burnt straw, trimmed broad 
satin ribbon, pink roses, 5s. 6d. ; ; age 19.’ 
Adtt. in “ The Ludy.” 





We prefer them newer. 
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is sketched lightly, bat with a sure hand. One or two of. 
OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. her people make palpable pretence of being drawn from 

(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) eae ee 
Mr. Joun ‘TreveNA can see no good in a Radical and,| By her title she means the point beyond which the strony, 
polities being as they are, is without hope. Casting his silent husband will not go in his tolerance of the  tertiwu:| 
student's mind a generation or two ahead, he has no|quid. But Mrs. Leverson has her own “ limit,” and if she | 
difficulty in picturing an England devoted to hedonist| had followed the dictates of temperament she would have 
Socialism, given over to blind worship of its players,} drawn the line on this side of serious developments instea | 
practising violence, robbery and free love, slaughtering the | of boldly. grasping the fringe-of tragedy, as she does towards 
remnants of its old aristocracy (in which alone the author; the end. Here, I think, in her right effort to avoid obvious 










































has any confidence), stage- ee ,courses, she becomes improb- 
managed by an alien ad- ab'e. Her earlier humour, | 
venturer and eventually " with its appetising savour as | 
leased to Japan, with no r = an: tl of orange bitters, did not quit : 
condition save the prompt S — — neti carry me over this piece ol | 
payment of a fat premium q TOWN HAL! ~=fi resistane. } 
on the lease. There is un-| 4 ~ ens —_—_—_____ | 
doubtedly something in the ; S ALE | a Ea =, ‘If you anticipate anon 
author's point, but his ex- N - | — i... % | A journey ina train, 
aggeration could .only have ¥ I oF in aaa Purchase Eliza Getting On | 
heen excused by satire, and ’ i . bows >! | (CassELL), by Barry Pay. 
The Lteign of the Saints } | Za me i, an 2 : 
(Anston Rivers), being =F ay ~ Twill smile away-the time, | 
unrelieved hy the grace of * . oe SV~ ww |) fee) and you, : " 
humour or any sense of the ‘ PaTaoore.  Lawe waters Tenp a |) ae | Grateful for that;awill not 
ridiculous, is not that. To) _ ~ fey wr Guehen. - Too critically probe into | 
show the climax of Female <= pee key bait? The charac‘ers and plot. | 
Suffrage attained in the ad- MARY Uae ole —_—_____ 
vancement of a low-class) = — SN 2 Pe gory! } There is something wrong 








| about the construction. of 

|The Lady of the Bungalow |, 
‘(Srantey Paut). If. Miss 

(EveLtyYN Everere-Green 

| were to tell her stery to a |. 
|jury of British. matrons, they: | 
jwould, I: am inclined: to} 
think, smile it out of+edurt.,! 
They might pass the sable- | 
‘silver with which Jal} 
| Veronica Glenalva: disguise.\| 
ithe rich. corn. and bron:e} 
jcolour of her- gold leeks in» 
order to carry out her sclreme | 
‘of revenge on the. famous, 
| traveller who had prevented 

her from marrying: anothen | 
explorer who happened aiso | 
| to be a scoundrel. But they 
| would surely jib-at the net-| 
work of wrinkles with which 
easily to Mrs. Lrverson - Ries Panes eeatien onte she covered her. face, and 

than to most women-writers. — neem iaaalhiags _ still more (I speak asa man) 

Never too subtle, and sometimes, perhaps, a little too! at the mysterious removable pads, inflated with.air, which 


virago, “usually chewing a 
cigar end,” to the bishopric. 
of Exeter is mere bu‘foonery. 
A logical exposition of the} 
possible end of modern ten- | 
dencies might have been un- 
dertaken on these lines, but 
this book, a realistic novel of 
the future, cannot seriously 
pretend even to logic. The 
narrative is graphic and the 
excitement is well main- 
tained, but the moral of it 
all, upon which the Preface 
insists, is not convincing, 1 
am a bit of a Tory myself, 
but I am left comfortably 
sure that things. are not so 
bad as all that. | 








Humour comes more 


” 











7 " 2 . , -L > , , ; | 5 j 4 
| easy, it colours her work with a very natural gaiety.; gave her the bust and figure of a buxom Juno of sixty, | 
| But she cannot always keep her own personality out/in place of her own “admirable slenderness.” ‘And ever if 





of the dialogue; as when the adoring flapper says of her; they allowed the possibility of the wig and the wrinkles | 
baby Guardsman: “Oh! the jolly way’ he has of saying;}and the pneumatic pads, and admitted that by theic 
‘Righto’ and ‘ You're all right.’” .], am confident that! aid a slim young girl might day by day for weeks make | 
the flapper thought it, but I am equally confident that!a number of people, some of whom knew her quite well, | 
she would never have said it. So Mrs. Leverson says it for take her for a stout old woman, an imaginary cousin of | 
her. In this new book, The Limit (Grant Ricnarps), one|the noble house of the Glenalvas, they would ‘be troubled 
recognises the pleasant mot about the golden-haired lady | by the reflection that someone would inevitably have 
who darkened her Iccks at the roots; and I am glad that}looked her up in Debrett. And then her whole: scheme | 
the author has at last embedied in print a repartee of her| would have fallen to the ground. The next time-that Miss} 
own from long ago that deserved to be enshrined. She} EvErert-GRreEN wishes one of her heroines to bowl out the | 
does not attempt to analyse her characvers very closely, but public, I should recommend her to set the field in more | 
she can seize a rapid impression of atype. Her American, | orthodox fashion, and, above all, not to hamper-her with} 
for instance, who is anxious to be very English and good form, | « pads” in the wrong place. [ 
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